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William James and other Essays on the Philosophy of Life. By Josiah Royce. 

New York, The Macmillan Company, 1911. — pp. xi, 301. 

This volume is made up of five essays, all of which were written by Professor 
Royce as public addresses. The leading essay on "William James and the 
Philosophy of Life" was given as the Phi Beta Kappa oration at Harvard 
University, while the paper on "The Problem of Truth in the Light of Recent 
Discussion" was read before the International Congress of Philosophy at 
Heidelberg. The other papers have the titles: "Loyalty and Insight," "What 
is Vital in Christianity," and "Immortality." In these essays Professor 
Royce undertakes to apply and illustrate the idealistic principles set forth 
in his more systematic writings by bringing them into relation to certain 
practical problems of life. While the positions maintained in this volume are 
familiar to readers of his other books, the form of statement is fresh and 
interesting. Indeed, the briefer and more direct form of presentation of these 
addresses gives sometimes a more definite form to his philosophical doctrines, 
while the applications and illustrations which are supplied should help to 
remove some misunderstandings of the bearings of the idealism which the 
author professes. 

The opening essay is at once an eloquent tribute to Professor Royce's friend 
and distinguished colleague, and a fine appreciation and criticism of certain 
aspects of contemporary thought of which James was one of the foremost 
representatives. Whatever may be the verdict of the future regarding the 
special form of philosophical doctrine which James advocated, no one can 
doubt the propriety of linking his name, as Professor Royce does, with those of 
Jonathan Edwards and Ralph Waldo Emerson as the great representatives of 
American philosophy. The conclusion with which the address ends, that 
James's philosophy is something more than positivism, or pluralism; that it is 
an ethical idealism which recognizes a "Rule of Reason" in man and the 
universe — may at first sight seem more questionable to some readers. But 
notwithstanding the length to which James was sometimes carried in his 
protest against abstract intellectualism, I think that Professor Royce's inter- 
pretation is correct. It was against the claims of an abstract or isolated reason 
that James protested unceasingly; against absolute principles that appeared 
to him to obscure or supplant the reality of the concrete variety and fluidity 
of experience. To preserve the latter he was willing, if need be, to repudiate 
logic and declare himself an irrationalist. But it seems to be a truer estimate 
of James's philosophy to recognize, as Professor Royce has done, that in spirit 
and in its best expression it is a demand for a more concrete rationality, a 
protest against the categories of the Understanding in the interest of the 
more distinctly vital and human point of view of the Reason. 

The paper on the "Meaning of Truth" is more technical in character than 
the other parts of the book, being a criticism of current instrumentalism. 
This has lately been brought to the attention of readers of the Review by 
Professor Dewey's reply (Vol. XXI, pp. 69 ff.) which repudiates entirely the 
subjective or psychological view of experience which Professor Royce ascribes 
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to the instrumentalist. It is to be hoped that the latter may be able to go 
on with a discussion which promises to yield significant results. For the 
points at issue between idealism and instrumentalism are now more exactly 
located and clearly defined than they were ten years ago, while during these 
years there has also been progress in mutual understanding, constituting some- 
thing like a common platform upon which discussion can be profitably carried 
on. This of course implies that neither party has remained where it was. 
The instrumentalism which Professor Dewey advocates today requires a 
broader philosophical basis than the functionalism founded on the 'reflex arc 
concept.' And the whole emphasis of this volume of essays — the emphasis 
on will, individual experience, and personal ideals, which is characteristic 
of the present day, shows clearly that Professor Royce has not hesitated to 
gain instruction from his opponents. 

J. E. C. 

The Educational Theory of Jean Jacques Rousseau. By William Boyd. 

London and New York, Longmans, Green, and Co., 191 1. — pp. xiii, 

368. 

Dr. Boyd published last year a very useful translation of The Minor Edu- 
cational Writings of J. J. Rousseau. He now gives us an excellent exposition 
and criticism of Rousseau's educational theories in the light of his social 
philosophy. It was his first purpose, as he informs us, to make the Entile the 
central theme of his book. This work, "with all its faults," he regards as 
"the most profound modern discussion of the fundamentals of education, 
the only modern work of the kind worthy to be put alongside the Republic 
of Plato" (p. 5). "But," he goes on to say, "as I grew more intimate with his 
writings, I was reluctantly forced to the conclusion, already indicated by 
Rousseau in one of the last of his Dialogues, that the right method of approach 
to his theory of education is not through the Emile but through his whole 
social philosophy. . . . Though it is the most detailed and authoritative 
statement of Rousseau's educational doctrines, it represents only one of the 
two points of view with regard to the social institutions between which his 
mind constantly oscillated." 

Dr. Boyd's book is a thoroughly sound and scholarly piece of work. He 
shows us Rousseau's educational ideas in their historical and psychological 
setting, and thus creates a perspective which enables us to understand the 
reason for the paradoxical form in which they were often set forth, and also 
to appreciate what elements are of central importance. The book is no mere 
summary of Rousseau's doctrines. It is in the best sense a philosophical ex- 
position and criticism of his principles, which will contribute much, not only 
to a better understanding of Rousseau, but also to an appreciation of the 
essential greatness of his thought. It is now just two hundred years since the 
birth of the great citizen of Geneva, and he can scarcely be said to have yet 
gained the historic place to which he is entitled as the father of modern edu- 
cation. 



